THE ART OF TOM JONES

harm to acts which appear as vices and which, are indeed
near allied to them; he is lacking in all the practical virtues,
snch as Master BlifiPs prudence and caution, and so be-
comes in the general view "his own worst enemy."

The stigma upon his birth never soured his happy dis-
position; but it led to insults which he bravely answered
with his fists, to neglect on the part of his tutors, to the use
of the birch as the main instrument of instruction. Tom
never got very far, I daresay, in his Latin, never went to
Eton or the university. He was a better boxer than Latin-
is! This handsome, full-blooded boy became an idler. At
first he was puzzled and then amused by the moral and reli-
gious formulas of Square and Thwackum, once venturing
to inquire of them whether they knew of any rules by which
one could make an Allworthy. His foster-father was an
ideal by which the better side of his character, to use a
Wordsworthian phrase, was moulded in "silent sym-
pathy. '' But there were other influences at work upon Mm.
Thrown upon himself, he became intimate with Black
G-eorge and his family, where his affections received their
first stain. In company with the gamekeeper, he robs an
orchard, steals a duck, and poaches on Squire Western's
manor. The duck and most of the apples were appro-
priated by Black George and he shot the partridge; but
Tom, not being an expert in hiding, was the one caught and
made to smart for not recognizing the usual distinction
between meum and tuum. To relieve the distress that later
fell upon the gamekeeper's family, Tom sells for half their
value a pony and a very fine Bible that Allworthy had given
him; and easily yielding to the animal within him, is cor-
rupted by the gamekeeper's daughter Molly, with whom
he imagines himself in love. Moderate in the use of wine,
the boy once overdrank in his joy at the unexpected re-
covery of Allworthy whose death sentence the doctor had
pronounced; under the influence of the wine, he sought to
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